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CALENDAR 
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Commencement Exercises....2:00 p. m., Thursday, May 23 


SUMINEr MESSION WIDENB HO. uate wewi ya cues & Monday, June 3 
Siinmen Sessa Ioses (Ue Saturday, July 13 


Registration for Fall Semester 
Monday and Tuesday, September 2 and 3 


First Faculty Meeting...... 3:00 p. m., Monday, September 2 
Classes) Been cuss iis RN ree 8:20 a. m., Tuesday, September 3 
Last Day for Removing Conditions....Saturday, October 12 
BOUNCer se ee Thursday, October 24 


Thanksgiving Vacation Begins 
3:45 p. m., Wednesday, November 27 


(Classes IResuined yee u a. 8:20 a. m., Monday, December 2 
Christmas Vacation Begins..3:45 p. m., Friday, December 20 





1930 


Classes Resumed......... 8:20 a. m., Tuesday, December 31 


Fall Semester Examinations 
Wednesday, Thursday and Friday, January 8, 9, 10 


Spring Semester Begins...... 8:20 a. m., Monday, January 13 
Last Day for Removing Conditions..Saturday, February 22 
Baccalaureate Service. . so. 0.4.6: 8:00 p. m., Sunday, May 18 


Spring Semester Examinations 
Thursday, Friday and Monday, May 15, 16, 19 


Commencement Exercises...... 2:00 p. m., Thursday, May 22 





OFFICERS 





REV. JAS. F. RECORD, Ph.D., D.D. 
President of the College ! > 


REV. JOHN BARBOUR, D.D. 
President of Board of Trustees 


MR. LINTON TRIVETTE 
Secretary of Board of Trustees 
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BOARD OF TRUSTEES 
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\ Term Expires 1929 
BE CT I ane re CHL Ne TAG HO! ot Covington, Ky. | 
pee CST aa OUND SMUD 13) SUDDEN ACES APEX Da PT A eA Covington, Ky. 
Mie ToL. ELAR heh gM tle LL CunN Et bot Pikeville, Ky. 
PEO TREO Ge Oh Ae BE a EE UDP ea CO A Eg Pikeville, Ky. | 
DPR COG RATNER A EE iC i Newport, Ky. 
DUG) TROORRT GALT COCHRAN Ws Ui ilaie Llaleylaielshaneten dl wade Lad Maysville, Ky. 
Term Expires 1930 | 
RO VWVILLIAM (Li MCCORMICK, | DOU. ue ian Philadelphia, Pa. 
Ph Ee MECDO WEEE er Pittsburgh, Pa. b 
Neha Reno. He DET. deo Oo NG Pikeville, Ky. { 
Be SoA NORTEL BR VIR seb elte a wWC Lb gh ela Wal bow i pre de Ashland, Ky. 
renee ee Ee MEY chs Nk Lisl pl gid she nih is Weel AG Ashland, Ky. 


Term Expires 1931 


Rev. | OM BARBOUR OD ured ean loci Prestonburg, Ky. 
Rey ADeLSre? Py ENGLER, De ee tees Cleveland, Ohio 
NER POR EL PTR LORD Gu Pikeville, Ky. 
DER PRAWN AL) CON MOLAN SU la Woe oule gl yaaa Pikeville, Ky. 
ER TAME DRAIN CTE ew Ri ah Huntington, W. Va. . 
PEG) EPORG ET TOT RE OE ec att Ghani a Soaks vtelta weWin Wilkinsburg, Pa. 
DE ROA EAR ce re a ati Cincinnati, Ohio 
i Wi 
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OF 1928-1929 





REV. JAS. F. RECORD, A.M., Ph.D., D.D. 
President 


FRANK D. McCLELLAND, A.B., M.S. 
Dean, Head of Department of Natural Sciences, Chemistry 


OLIVE R. WHITE, AB. | 
Head of Department of Ancient Languages, Latin 


REV. JACOB V. KOONTZ, A.M. 
Head of Department of Biblical History and Literature 


BENTON V. RIDDLE, A.B., B.D. 
Head of Department of Education and Psychology 


ALBERT M. JOHNSON, A.B. 
Head of Department of English Language and Literature 


REV. KIDDOO P. SIMMONS, A.M. 
flead of Department of History and Economics, Greek 


ALTHEA ROSE STEELE, A.M. 
Head of Department of Home Economics 


MARY HESTER COOPER, A.M. 
Head of Department of Mathematics, Physics 


MRS. A. M. JOHNSON, A.B. 
Head of Department of Modern Languages, French, Spanish 


MARY I. SPILMAN, A.B., M:S. 
Biology, German 
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WILLIAM H. McKEE, B.S. 
Director of Athletics 


MARCELLA MUELLER “* 
V oice 
JULIA CAMERON € 


Piano, Pipe Organ 


BESS CRAIG, A.B. 


Librarian 


MRS. BERTHA RUTHERFORD 


Secretary to the President 


MRS. EDITH HATFIELD 
Matron, The Derriana 


MRS. JENNIE P. CHASE 


Matron, The Derriana 


MRS. JENNIE STINES 
Matron, Hendrick Hall 


MRS. CHARLES ECKHART 
Matron, Hendrick Hall 
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PIKEVILLE COLLEGE 





HISTORY 


ORTY-TWO years ago Ebenezer Presbytery ap- 
pointed a committee consisting of Rev. W. C. 
Condit, D. D., Ashland, Kentucky, and the Rev. Sam- 
uel B. Alderson, D. D., Maysville, Kentucky, to make 
a trip up the Big Sandy River to select a location 
for a school for the higher education of the youth 
of this section. After visiting each county seat in 
the valley their judgment was that Pikeville should 
be selected as the location for such an institution, and 
as the result of their report to Presbytery, the Pike- 
ville Collegiate Institute was established. The subse- 
quent development of Pikeville and Pike County has 
demonstrated the wisdom of these men in making their 
choice for the location of the Presbyterial school. 


The success with which the institution has been 
crowned has been due in no small measure to the 
untiring efforts of Dr. Condit and his church. He was 
a member of the Board of Trustees from the date of 
its organization to the time of his death, and was ever 
alive to the interests of the school. 


In the summer of 1889 the first building was erected 
and Rev. David Blythe, who had just graduated from 
Lane Seminary, was placed in charge as Principal and 
also as pastor of the church. Mr. Blythe was a man 
of great energy, and during the three years of his 
incumbency the school made rapid progress and took 
first rank among the best schools of its grade in East- 
ern Kentucky. Hendrick Hall was erected during 
his incumbency. A severe attack of typhoid fever left 
Mr. Blythe unable to continue the work. His three 
years of effort were not in vain. The people still 
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inquire for Mr. Blythe and speak in the highest terms - 


of the work he did while here. 

For the next few years the institution had its mis- 
fortunes and its “ups and downs,” owing to a number 
of reasons. 

In 1896 the Rev. Mr. Hamit became Principal, and 
after two years was succeeded by the Rev. T. M. Cor- 
nelison, who served as Principal one year. In the 
summer of 1899 the Rev. James F. Record took charge 
of the work. He continued in charge for twelve years, 
and in those years the attendance increased more than 
350 per cent. 

The first trustees elected were Rev. W. C. Condit, 
DD.3 Rev Wii Se Palton, DD. Maows Mt) Connally, 
Mr. John A. Simpson, Mr. James Hatcher, Mr. Charles 


M. Parsons and Mr. F. B. Trussell, two of whom, Dr. - 


Fulton and Mr. Hatcher, are still living. 

Financial support received from these men in the 
early years, and their influence, their wise counsel and 
hearty co-operation have been no small factor in the 
success that has crowned the work in the past. 

Dr. Record was away from the College four years, 
during which time Rev. J. P. Whitehead was Presi- 
dent. Dr. Record was called back as President in 1915. 

Since that time the school has grown and the course 
of study has been extended to include the first two 
years of college work. The Preparatory Department 
is accredited in Class A by the Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools of the Southern States, while 
the Junior College is accredited in Class A by the 
University of Kentucky and the Department of Edu- 
cation of Kentucky. In all probability the work will 


soon be extended to include four years of standard 


college. : 

A number of the former students and graduates of 
the institution have become ministers, lawyers, phy- 
sicians, and dentists. Many of the young men are now 
in business either for themselves or as trusted em- 
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ployees of others. Many of them are now teaching, 
some in mission schools of the Presbyterian Church. 
Some who have graduated or been for a time students 
in the school have children of their own now attending 
the school. Some of the most active and efficient 
workers in the Presbyterian and Methodist Churches 
of Pikeville are either graduates or former students. 

Such a historical sketch would be incomplete with- 
out the mention of two other persons and an institu- 
tion. The persons are the Rev. James P. Hendrick, 
D.D., and Rev. D. McDonald, D.D.; the institution, 
the Woman’s Presbyterial Missionary Society of Ebe- 
nezer Presbytery. Dr. Hendrick, who was the Synod- 
ical Superintendent of Home Missions in Kentucky, 
was early on the ground, and by his genial disposition 
won many friends for the school at a time when they 
were sorely needed. Dr. McDonald, Dr. Hendrick’s 
successor as Synodical Superintendent of Home Mis- 
sions, did much in securing financial aid and, by his 
counsel and advice, in placing the school in the rank 
which it holds among the schools of the State. The 
school lost a warm friend at his death. 

For more than twenty years Mrs. William Thaw 
has been a generous contributor, and has given largely 
toward the Administration Building, just completed. 

Mrs. Delos O. Wickham, of New York, contributed 
funds for the building of Wickham Chapel, in the 
Administration Building, in memory of her husband. 
She also furnished the beautiful pipe organ which it 
contains, and has contributed most generously to the 
new boys’ dormitory, named Wickham Hall, which 


has just been completed. 


Too much can not be said in commendation of the 
part that the Woman’s Missionary Societies of Ebe- 
nezer Presbytery have had in the work of the school. 
The sacrifices they have made, the contributions in 
time and money that have been made by them and the 
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prayers they have offered have been a constant source 
of encouragement alike to trustees and faculty. 


PURPOSES OF THE INSTITUTION 


“The purpose of the promoters and founders of 
Pikeville Collegiate Institute was to offer an oppor- 
tunity to the youth of Eastern Kentucky for the higher 
education at an expense within the reach of all. The 
very low rates at which a young man or woman may 
fit himself, or herself, for entrance to college, for teach- 
ing or for business, are not made possible by cheap- 
ening the school in any particular, either in its teaching 
force or its equipment. These low rates are made 
possible only through the generosity of the friends of 


‘Christian education.” 


The foregoing paragraph is quoted from the cata- 
logue of Pikeville Collegiate Institute. The Articles 
of Incorporation were amended with the approval of 
the Synod of Kentucky in October, 1909. The amended 
Articles of Incorporation make this a chartered college, 
empowered by the State of Kentucky to do full four 
years of college work and confer degrees. The work 
offered is that of the Junior College only, Freshman 
and Sophomore years. It is still the purpose of the 
Board of Trustees to keep the expenses of a college 
education at the minimum, as it kept the expenses of a 
preparatory education at the minimum when the school 
was doing only preparatory work. Pikeville Collegiate 
Institute was ranked in the A Class of preparatory 
schools in the State by the College Association of 
Kentucky. The Preparatory Department is now ranked 
among the SA Class preparatory schools of Kentucky, 
the college work as that of a Class A Junior College. 

While this is a denominational college it is in no 
sense sectarian. It does not teach the tenets of any 
sect. It welcomes students of all denominations and 
those who have no church affiliations. Its endeavor 
is to train the young people who come to it for services 
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in Church and State. It believes that this can be 
accomplished in the highest degree only when the 
foundations are laid in Christian character. Therefore, 
its purpose is the development of character founded 
on the eternal truths of God. To that end the study 
of the English Bible is required of all its students; it 
has only Christian men and women in its faculty; it 
surrounds the student, so far as that is possible, with 
a Christian atmosphere. We do not claim this as pecul- 
iar to this college alone, but believe it true, in a 
greater or less degree, of all denominational colleges. 
As a result of such training the General Board of 
Education of the Presbyterian Church says, “The high 
rate of 92 per cent of our home and foreign mission- 
aries coming from our denomination colleges still con- 
tinues.” It also shows that 83 per cent of all the 
ministers of the Presbyterian Church were educated 
in denominational colleges. 

This college has a mission peculiar to itself. Lo- 
cated, as it is, in the heart of the Kentucky mountains, 
and easy of access to the mountain counties of Vir- 
ginia, West Virginia and Tennessee, it offers an oppor- 
tunity to the mountain youth of these three States 
such as can not be found in any other location of 
easy access to them. We have in these mountain 
counties material for leadership second to none in the 
United States. Much of it is buried in poverty and 
more in ignorance of what a college education will do 
for one. A college located in the mountains, as this 
one is, by its scholarships and means of self-support 
makes an education possible to the youth financially 
unable to go out of the mountains for an education; 
by its proximity it stimulates the desire for an educa- 
tion and by example shows the possibility of an edu- 
cation. 

Another purpose of the institution is to increase the 
efficiency of public schools. It seeks to do this by 
making the public school teachers more proficient. To 
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that end it has maintained a Teachers’ Course for the 
past twenty-five years with very satisfactory results. 
The methods followed in this course are those of the 
best State normal schools of our country, so far as 
equipment will permit. A practice school has been 
established where the practical as well as the theoret- 
ical may be given, thus making the training given 
equal to that of the best State normal schools. The 
course of study is extended to meet the requirements 
of Senate Bill No. 193, which authorizes the State 
Board of Education to grant certificates to teach to 
students of institutions in Kentucky not receiving 
State funds, when these institutions meet certain re- 
quirements. Pikeville College has met those require- 
ments, and is accredited by the Department of Public 
School Education of the State of Kentucky for the 
granting of elementary teachers’ certificates. 


AIM OF INSTRUCTION 


The aim is to lay a solid foundation for broad 
culture. No person can lay claim to an education 
whose moral as well as mental faculties have not been 
cultivated. The mere process of cramming does not 
educate, because it does not develop the faculties. Edu- 
cation along any line is development in that line. The 
purpose of true education is to fit men to live rather 
than to get a living. The part that school and college 
has in teaching men how to get a living is incidental 
rather than designed. It comes through the “training 
of the faculties already active, and awakening and 
developing the powers that are dormant; the arousing 
of the spiritual sense, the kindling of the finer emo- 
tions by coming in contact with and understanding of 
the relations of truth and beauty, which master minds 
of all times have given through the medium of music 
and literature.” Men who have covered a course in 
the classics balanced by mathematics and science ar- 
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ranged without thought to their practical, but wholly 


with a view to their culture and disciplinary value, 


will not emerge into the world warped and undevel- 
oped. They will approach what should be the ideal 
of all education: ‘The making of men who shall have 
a keen insight, yet broad vision, quick perception, yet 
sound judgment; practical wisdom, yet sensitive refine- 
ment’; ethical in their dealing with other men, yet 
having a righteousness that shall exceed the righteous- 
ness of the scribes and Pharisees; men whose highest 
happiness will be found in ministering to others rather 
than in being ministered unto. Students so trained are 
trained not only how to live, but have available assets 
for getting a living. Yet such men are seldom the 
product of a brief period of cramming. Such training 
takes years of careful and well-directed study from the 
primary grades through the completion of a college 
course. It is the aim of Pikeville College to give its 
students such training as this. 


EXTENSION OF THE COURSE OF STUDY 


As has been stated, the original charter has been 
changed and the curricula now offered include the first 
two years of standard college work. 

The Board of Trustees, after a careful survey of 
the field, was convinced of the unusual opportunities 
that would be presented through a standard four-year 
college in the mountains of Eastern Kentucky, and de- 
cided to plan for such an extension of the course of 
study. In all probability within the next two or three 
years the institution will become a four-year college, 
authorized to grant degrees, and with faculty and 
equipment warranting its recognition by the various 
accrediting agencies. 
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REQUIREMENTS AND REGULATIONS 





ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 
Admission to the Junior College is based on fii- 
teen units of work in an accredited high school, seven 
of the units being prescribed as follows: 


|r RUA a AHR VEN ACHR FAEE AR REM HR ONCE 3 units 
DA ol Ce MD OB LOE OR LN Bhs 8 1 unit 
PIAS \OROMELEN a eye a eee koe 1 unit 
TRAE ORG CK AN eal Fae hie CHRO IL OF ae 1 unit 
ieee MC UC Ee sa Cy DP anit : 


A unit represents a year’s work in one subject. 
The school year should not be less than thirty-six 
weeks in length; each class should meet for five forty- 
five minute periods per week, or the equivalent. Two 
periods of laboratory work count as one period of 
recitation. 

Records of college students have shown that train- 
ing in some foreign language is extremely valuable 
in college preparation. For this reason, prospective 
college students are urged to take at least two units 
in foreign language, preferably Latin, during their 
high school course. ‘Those who expect to take a 
classical course in college should be able to present 
at least four units in foreign language; those who 
expect to take a scientific course should be able to 
present two units of algebra and at least two units of 
science, including physics and chemistry. 


Students from high schools which are not accred- 


ited are required to take examinations covering their 
high school work. Any student who can offer fifteen 
acceptable units, but who lacks one prescribed unit, 
will be admitted as a conditional freshman, with the 
understanding that the delinquent unit be completed 
during the year. 
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New students should not present their credits in 
person, but should have them mailed directly to the 
Dean by the principal of the high school. An appli- 
cation blank for this purpose will be sent upon request. 


REGISTRATION 


The school year is made up of two semesters, fall 
and spring, each of eighteen weeks duration. Stu- 
dents are expected to register at the offices of the 
Dean and Secretary on or before the first day of each 
semester. They may not register later than the fifth 
day of classes, except with the consent of the instruc- 
tor of each course desired to be taken. In such cases 
the absence allowed for each course is decreased by 
one-fourth for each week of absence due to late regis- 
tration. No student is admitted to classes until all 
fees have been paid. 


Sixteen hours of recitation each week is the normal 
load, with twelve hours as a minimum. Permission 
to carry more than sixteen hours will be given by the 
Dean only when justified by a previous record of high 
scholarship. No change in schedule may be made, 
and no course may be dropped, without the consent of 
the Dean and the approval of the instructors con- 
cerned. 


COURSES OF STUDY 


Five courses of study are offered embracing the 
first two years of college work and leading to gradu- 
ation from the Junior College. In addition there is 
offered in the spring semester of each year an 
eighteen-weeks course for prospective teachers. These 
courses are listed below: 

1. Classical Course: Offers two years of work 
leading toward the degree of Bachelor of Arts. 
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2. Scientific Course: Offers two years of work 
leading toward the degree of Bachelor of Science. 

3. Pre-medical Course: Two years of work meet- 
ing the requirements for entrance to medical school 
or dental school. | 

4. Pre-legal Course: Two years; qualifies for 
entrance to school of law. 

5. Standard Teachers’ Course: Two years (64 
semester hours); entitles the student to the Standard 
Elementary or the Provisional High School Certifi- 
cate. . 

6. Provisional Teachers’ Course: Eighteen weeks 
of teacher training (16 semester hours), entitling the 
student to obtain or renew the Provisional Elemen- 
tary Certificate. Given in spring semester only. . 

Following are outlines of the Classical, Scientific 
and Pre-medical Courses as they are usually given: 


Classical Course 


Freshman Year: Sophomore Year: 
PUSS UL Lai waa 6 hrs. PLMBES Ee SR aNe uted ing cea 6 hrs. 
Foreign language...6-8 hrs. Foreign language...6-8 hrs. 
Mathematics or History or 

Science ........-6-10 hrs. HeORORTIES iyi nie ks 6 hrs. 
PPISEOEY. Vitis Miia cheeks 6 hrs. USES Gh heed Oa 6-14 hrs. 
Pe aera ene ik gies 4 hrs. 
Scientific Course 

Freshman Year: Sophomore Year: 
POS A Mineisia 6 hrs. EBS COU OCU On 6 hrs. 
Mathematics oye 64 6 hrs. Foreign language ..6-8 hrs. 
CICOe AN eas 10 hrs. OPEC MO aNy 6-10 hrs. 
PE SeOL ob eel wa Wie 6 hrs. lective hue ie 4-10 hrs. 
BIE aN CL aN 4hrs. 

Pre-medical Course. 

Freshman Year: Sophomore Year: 
ESV Es a Ue a 6 hrs. COREMAISE Ey eu Wai 6 hrs, 
Mathengatres (inn 6 hrs. PAYS aver tiy 10 hrs. 
CHemistre ciel. 10 hrs. BSE UR as ee iaede arootente ik 4 hrs. 
BOLO Ry eed aN ee 10 hrs. PACCHIVE Lei Ouse g 8 hrs. 
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The Pre-legal and Standard Teachers’ Courses fol- 
low the general plan of the Classical Course, with cer- 
tain additional requirements. The subjects prescribed 
for the completion of each course are given in detail 
on a following page, under the Requirements for 
Graduation. 


SYSTEM OF GRADING 


At the end of each semester (eighteen weeks) a 
report of the student’s work is sent to the parent or 
guardian. The letters used to indicate a passing grade 
are as follows: 

A Excellent 


B Good 
CG Average 
1 ll 


The following grades are not passing, and do not 
carry credit: | 
E Conditioned 
F Failed 
I Incomplete. 


E may be raised to D by re-examination with a 
grade of C or better, within six weeks after the opening 
of the following semester. I, if excusable, may be 
raised to the proper grade; if inexcusable, may be 
raised to D, by completion of the work. 


ABSENCE REGULATIONS 


Regular attendance at classes and at the daily 
chapel service, and conformity to the regulations of 
the institution are prerequisites for the granting of 
college credit. The following regulations on attend- 
ance govern the allowance for credit: 


1. A student is allowed as many absences from a 
course each semester as the number of hours credit the 
course carries. For example, a class meeting three 
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times a week allows three absences per semester. This 
allowance is made to cover necessary absences only, 
and does not remove the obligation to make up all 
work missed. Three times tardy count as one ab- 
sence. 

2. Each absence in excess of the allowance for 
any course deducts from the semester grade of that 
course one-third of a letter. For example, three ex- 
cess absences would lower a semester grade of B to C. 

3. Absences count double on days immediately 
preceding and following vacations and special holi- 
days. 

4. A student may not drop any course without 
the consent of both the instructor and the Dean. 

5. An allowance is made of ten absences from 
chapel service each semester. Each excess absence 
lowers the grade of each course one-tenth of a letter. 

6. Students registering after the first week of the 
semester lose one-fourth of the absence allowance in 
each course for each week of absence due to late reg- 
istration. 

Absences by members of college organizations on 
authorized trips will not be counted. The work missed, 
however, is required to be made up, at the direction 
of the instructor. 

The above regulations may be modified by the 
Dean in exceptional cases where they would work an 
evident injustice. 


TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATES 


The Junior College is recognized by the Kentucky 
Department of Education as a Class A Junior College 
with the privilege of recommending for certificates 
those students who have satisfied the legal require- 
ments. To qualify for a certificate a student must be 
at least eighteen years of age, of good character, must 
have presented the required number of acceptable 
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high school units for college entrance and must have 
satisfactorily completed the course prescribed for the 
desired certificate. The certificates available are as 
follows : 

1. The Provisional Elementary Certificate, issued 
on sixteen semester hours of college work, not less 
than four or more than eight of which must be in the 
field of Education. The course is offered in the spring 
semester only; its requirements will be found on a 
following page. This certificate is valid in any ele- 
mentary school in Kentucky for a period of two years. 
It may be renewed for two years with an additional 
sixteen semester hours, taken between the dates of 
issuance and expiration. 


2. The Standard Elementary Certificate, issued 
on sixty-four hours of college work, twelve of which 
are in the field of Education. The course requires 
four semesters for completion; its requirements are 
given on a following page under Requirements for 
Graduation. This certificate is valid in any elemen- 
tary school in Kentucky for a period of three years, 
and may be renewed or extended for life on evidence 
of three years of successful teaching. 


3. The Provisional High School Certificate, issued 
on the same credentials as the Standard Elementary 
Certificate. It is issued for a term of four years and 
may be renewed for four years by an additional thirty- 
two hours of college work. 


In any course leading to a certificate, one-half of 
the total number of semester hours required must be 
taken in residence in this college. 

A fee of two dollars must accompany all appli- 
cations for a certificate. 

The Departments of Education of Virginia and 
West Virginia accept the work of Pikeville Junior 
College as applying on the teachers’ certificates is- 
sued in these states. 
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SUMMER SESSION 


A Summer Session of six weeks is held each year, 
in which courses are offered which duplicate those of 


the regular school year. The subjects given are limited | 


to those for which there is sufficient demand. As a 
rule, the summer courses carry the same credit as 


those of the regular school year. A course carrying. 


three semester hours credit meets nine hours each 
week for six weeks. A load of six semester hours is 
allowed, or an average of three classes per day during 
the session. 

Students expecting to take college work in the 
Summer Session must satisfy the usual college en- 
trance requirements, and are expected to register on 
the opening day of the session. Students will not 
be admitted after the first week of classes. 


TRANSFER OF CREDIT 


Upon application, a student who leaves the Col- 
lege is issued a certified transcript of his record, with- 
out charge. A fee of one dollar is charged for each 
additional copy. 

A transcript of credits will not be issued to a 
student whose account with the College has not been 
settled. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR GRADUATION 


The general requirement for graduation from the 
Junior College is sixty (60) semester hours of college 
work, including prescribed subjects, plus an equal num- 
ber of honor points. The one exception to the above 
requirement is in the Standard Teachers’ Course, 
where the requirement is sixty-four (64) semester 
hours. A semester hour is defined as one hour of 
recitation, or two hours of laboratory work, per week 
for one semester. 
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Honor points are awarded according to the grade ) 
received on each subject, as follows: | 
A merits three (3) honor points per semester hour. | 
@ B merits two (2) honor points per semester hour. | | 
we C merits one (1) honor point per semester hour. 
D merits no (0) honor points per semester. | 
w F deducts one (1) honor point per semester hour. | 
For example, a semester grade of B in a five-hour - | 
course merits ten honor points; a grade of F in a | 
three-hour course deducts three honor points. | 
In addition to the above general requirements, the 
prescribed subjects in each course are as follows: 
1. Classical Course: 
Fee ee ae ee i Ui GA Na a laff al al 12 hours \ 
Foreign iianguagel liane ial 12 hours / 
Mathematics Or Science). 4) 05... 6 hours \ 
History and Hoonomics.. io. /0 432), 12 hours i 
Jee ME AAACN AE ALSOP RL OAL ge 4 hours I 
ROS ET ciclo Ua abe LIES Mn SU Na 14 hours i 
60 hours 
2. Scientific Course: 
Pe AN IE SMCS OSU RRS RE 12 hours ' 
REACH TRAERRS Ge CIM oe ri ar i 6 hours i 
SOHO CR LN tine DMG SIUM ltaerg Aly 16 hours. | 
Koreian laneuasre i ieee 6 hours | 
PEER OR e N STCCDLN SIS Ua Ca 6 hours { 
Pooh ot Ae i ae On eine ALOE AM AERA DS 4 hours | 
PAPE Tg Ge aN VAL SAAS AERO ORG) MENT Bye 10 hours I) 
60 hours 
3. Pre-medical Course: 
SS RAR RR 6 hours it 
Pie let a Eat DAM EE MEE ATREC a 6 hours | 
Whe lar 8S So ah, Ga SD eG CEM OV RR TEAR GS ge GUM a 16 hours i 
CEO A, Re aE 10 hours it 
bg yet ott ON Ey OED CoS A MEROIGHRSE SL Dg 10 hours \| 
Boe) oD HORUS RINE REGAIN ea ey ENV 4 hours Hi 
EOP CE GIG AORTIC Mie win dmitalinla oii bg 8 hours i} 
60 hours \\ 
at \) 





4. Pre-legal Course: 


Foes ae Say a 12 hours 
Foreign lanewage eerie Ged 6 hours 
Mathematics or Setence.) 2 ..0)50... 6 hours 
EUSTON et 12 hours 
PCONGIIIC SO Ona sue aka. 6 hours 
PTH dV RSNA ASCs ABUT MU AM SION | Gotoh ASAE aL 4 hours 
FOLCCEIV Ee Pr UN Naan oe ai) 14 hours 

60 hours 

5. Standard Teachers’ Course: 

PON pol G Es ump eaR Ead aOR Nata EAN ARCHIE Apapa ME 12 hours 
Poreion ‘Language oe aay 6 hours 
Mathematics or Pere Se ean 6 hours 
FRIStOR Ny og BO cn aly a ah 6 hours 
Education and Psychology Us 12 hours 
Ble ee a VON Oe a ca Ny a 4 hours 
PlSCUV Es Gi cea uae ales CE EN ee 18 hours 

64 hours 


Completion of the requirements for any of the 
above courses, together with an equal number of 
honor points, entitles the student to a diploma from 
the Junior College. The following course does not 
entitle the student to graduation: 


6. Provisional Teachers’ Course: 
(Given in Spring Semester Only) 
Ed. 12—Classroom Management... 3 hours 
Math. 14—Methods of Teaching 


PCIE INE LICS a ea Me ole 3 hours 
Eng. 14—Methods of Teaching | 
CO aD CY AO SORES ICES NCAA AL 3 hours 
Hist. 22—History of American 
PEO DEE CRE Ei aN 3 hours 
Ag. 12—General Agriculture... ..... 2 hours 
Ed. 16—Health Education.......... 2 hours 
16 hours 
Bais gs 
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DEPARTMENTS OF INSTRUCTION 


Following are brief descriptions of the courses 
offered in the various departments, with the amount 
of credit each one carries stated in semester hours. 


Regular freshman courses are numbered from eleven 
to nineteen; those to be taken in the sophomore 
year are numbered from twenty-one to twenty-nine. 
Odd-numbered courses are taught the fall semester, 
even-numbered courses the spring semester. 

The College reserves the right to omit from the 
schedule any courses for which there may not be 
sufficient demand, or which for any other reason it 
may be deemed inadvisable to offer. 


ANCIENT LANGUAGES 
Greek 11, 12: Elementary Greek. 


A thorough study of the elements of the language, including 

the reading of easy selections of Greek text. 
| Four hours, each semester. 
Greek 21: Xenophon’s Anabasis. 

Selections from the first four books of the Anabasis, accom- 
panied by grammar review. ‘The principal aim of this course is 
to train the student to translate rapidly and accurately. 

Three hours, fall semester. 
Greek 22: New Testament Greek. 


Selections from the Greek New Testament. Considerable prac- 


tice is given in translation from English into Greek and review of 


the rules of grammar. Three hours, spring semester. 


Latin 11, 12: Livy and Cicero. 


Selections from Livy, Books XXI and XXIL, and Cicero’s 
De Amicitia. Careful study of forms and constructions with 


exercises in Latin prose. Three hours, each semester. 
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Tacitus, a play of Terence. A study will be made of the 
Kiterature and the history of the three periods represented. 
Three hours, each semester. 





BIBLICAL HISTORY AND LITERATURE 


Bible 11, 12: The Gospel of John. | 
An intensive study of this Gospel. From a comprehensive 
outline the student learns the principal divisions and is pointed 

to the purpose of the Gospel and its basic text. 
Two hours, each semester. 


Bible 21, 22: The Epistle to the Hebrews. 

The course includes a preliminary study of the book of 
Leviticus, in which the student becomes familiar with the 
tabernacle, sacrifices, worship and ritual of the Jewish people. 
Using this information as a background, the Epistle is studied 
closely, especially in the passages which present Jesus Christ 
as a fulfillment of the types found in Leviticus. 

Two hours, each semester. 


EDUCATION AND PSYCHOLOGY 


Education 12: Classroom Management. ) 

A study of the correct principles to be followed in class- 
room procedure; the preparation and presentation of lesson 
material; grading; class records; problems of discipline; the 
correlation of classroom and community life. Required for 
the Provisional Elementary Certificate. 

Three hours, spring semester. 

Education 13: History of Education. 

A survey of the history of education from ancient times, 
tracing the development of educational content and method 


through the theories of the present day. 
Three hours, fall semester. 





Education 16: Health Education. 

A course for teachers, dealing with the principles of 
school health and hygiene. Required for the Provisional 
Elementary Certificate. 

Two hours, spring semester. 


Latin 21, 22: Horace, Terence, Tacitus. 
Selected Odes and Satires of Horace, the Agricola of 
— 24 — 








English 21, 22: History of English Literature. 


% 


Psychology 23: Educational Psychology. 

A study of the learning process and a survey of the field 
of psychology from the standpoint of the teacher. 

Three hours, fall semester. 

In addition to the courses designated in the Department 
of Education and Psychology, the following are required for 
the Elementary Provisional Certificate: English 14, Mathe- 
matics 14, History 21 or 22, Agriculture 12. 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 


English 11, 12: Elements of English Composition. 

A study of the fundamentals of correct and effective 
English with considerable practice in writing. Practical forms 
of composition are stressed. The principles of oral expression 
are also studied briefly and some practice is given in speech 
making. Three hours, each semester. 


English 14: Methods of Teaching English. 
-A course for prospective teachers of elementary English. 


Plitilga sa for the Provisional Elementary Certificate. 
Three hours, spring semester. 





A thorough survey of the development of English iiteias 


ture, from Anglo-Saxon times to the present. The process ee 
of evolution of striking literary types, such as the drama, the 


essay and the novel, is given particular attention. 
Three hours, each semesier. 


HISTORY AND ECONOMICS 


History 11, 12: History of Western Europe. 
A general outline of the development of Europe from the 
German invasion of the Roman Empire to the present time. 
Three hours, each semester. 


History 21, 22: History of the American People. 

A survey of the history of the entire New World from 
the fifteenth century to the present time. Three hours re- 
quired for the Provisional Elementary Certificate. 

Three hours, each semester. 
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Economics 21, 22: Principles of Economics. 

A course designed to acquaint the student with the funda- 
mental concepts, principles and problems of the economic 
world. Considerable reference work is required. 

Three hours, each semester. 


HOME ECONOMICS 


Home Economics 11, 12: Foods and Cookery. 

A study of the production, nutritive value, cost, choice, 
care and preparation of food; the planning, preparing and 
serving of meals. One hour of lecture, four hours of labo- 
ratory, each week. Fee, $5.00 each semester. 

Three hours, each semester. 


Home Economics 13, 14: Textiles and Clothing. 

A study of fibers, the hygiene of clothing; appropriate 
dress in regard to design, line, color for individual type, occu- 
pation and income; making of cotton, silk and woolen gar- 
ments. One hour of lecture, four hours of laboratory, each 
week. Fee, 75 cents each semester. 

Three hours, each semester. 


Home Economics 17 or 18: Model Cottage Practice. 

Groups of six girls spend a period of six weeks living 
in the Laughlin Model Cottage where, under the direction of 
an instructor, they receive practical training in cooking and 
housekeeping. This course must follow or accompany one of 
the other courses in Home Economics. Each girl pays an 
amount sufficient to cover the cost of room and board for the 
period. Two hours, either semester. 


MATHEMATICS 


Mathematics 11: College Algebra. 

Beginning with a rapid review of quadratic equations, the 
work embraces the binomial theorem, the theory of equa- 
tions, permutations and combinations. 

| Three hours, fall semester. 


Mathematics 12: Plane Trigonometry. 
A grounding in the definitions of the trigonometric func- 
tions and the development and use of formulae, through the 


laws of sines, cosines and tangents. 
Three hours, spring semester. 
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French 21, 22: Intermediate French. 


Mathematics 14: Methods of Teaching Arithmetic. 
A course intended primarily for those who expect to teach 
arithmetic in the elementary grades. Required for the Pro- 


visional Elementary Certificate. 


Three hours, spring semester. 


MODERN LANGUAGES 
French 11, 12: Elementary. French. 

A course for students beginning the study of French. In- 
struction and drill in pronunciation, grammatical forms, gen- 
eral rules of syntax and conversation. Reading of one three 
or four-act play, one novel, such as L’Abbe Constantin, a 
collection of extracts from French classics and a number of 
short stories. 

Four hours, each semester. 


Review of grammar and irregular verbs. Reading of 
Hugo’s Les Miserables, Dumas’ Monte Cristo and a number 
of short stories. Prerequisite: Two years of high school 
French or French 11, 12. 

Three hours, each semester. 
German II, 12: Elementary German. ; 

A course for students beginning the study of German. 

Grammar, reading of easy prose, including readings in science. 
Four hours, each semester. 
German 21, 22: Scientific German. 

Grammar review. Reading and translation of current 
scientific German with view to acquiring vocabulary neces- 
sary for independent reading along scientific lines. 

Three hours, each semester. 
Spanish r1, 12: Elementary Spanish. 

A course for students beginning the study of Spanish. 
Drill in pronunciation, grammatical principles, conversation 
and composition. Reading of a book of short Spanish plays; 
Dorado’s Espana Pintoresca; extracts from Spanish classics, 
as Don Quixote. 


l Four hours, each semester. 
Spanish 21, 22: Intermediate Spanish. 
Grammar review. Reading of Galdos’ Marianela, and 
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Electra ; Benevente’s Tres Comedias. Prerequisite: Two years 
of high school Spanish, or Spanish 11, 12. 
Three hours, each semester. 


MUSIC 


Believing that an education is not complete without some 
knowledge of music, the College will continue to offer the 
same splendid instruction that has been available in the past. 


Piano and Pipe Organ 


Private lessons in Piano are given under competent in- 
structors. Pipe Organ is offered to students who desire it, 
provided in the opinion of the instructor they have reached 
the required proficiency in Piano. Each student is required 
to appear in recital twice during the year. Classes in Har- 
mony are organized when there is sufficient demand. 


Voice 


In addition to private lessons in Voice, glee clubs are 
conducted by the instructor in charge. For a number of 
years the Girls’ Glee Club has made tours of the Eastern 
States and has been highly commended for its performances. 
The club has broadcasted from several of the larger stations. 
There is no charge for membership in the glee clubs. 


NATURAL SCIENCES 


In science courses which include laboratory work a fee is 
required in order to cover the cost of materials and the use 
of apparatus. This fee is payable at the beginning of each 
semester, and is not refunded. Apparatus which is broken 
or lost is charged to the student, and is paid for at the close 
of the semester. 


Agriculture 12: General Agriculture. 

A practical course in the principles of agriculture, adapted 
particularly to the prospective rural teacher. Required for 
the Provisional Elementary Certificate. 

Two hours, spring semester. 
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Biology 11, 12: General Biology. 


The object of this course is to gain an understanding of 
the large problems common to zoology and botany. The 
approach is thus obtained for the broad knowledge desirable 
for a liberal education, and for the more advanced work 
prerequisite to the study of medicine, forestry, etc. Three 
hours of lecture and recitation, four hours of laboratory, each 
week. Fee, $3.00 each semester. 

Five hours, each semester. 


Chemistry 11, 12: General Chemistry. 


The fundamental principles of theoretical chemistry, to- 
gether with a study of the most important metals and non- 
metals. The laboratory work of the spring semester includes 
practice in elementary qualitative analysis. Prerequisite: Ele- 
mentary chemistry. Three hours of lecture and recitation, 
four hours of laboratory, each week. Fee, $4.00 each semester. 

Five hours, each semester. 


Chemistry 21, 22: Introduction to Organic Chemistry. 


A course designed especially for students who contem- 
plate the study of medicine. The fall semester is devoted to 
the aliphatic, the spring semester to the aromatic compounds. 
The laboratory work deals with the preparation, purification 
and analysis of simple organic compounds. Prerequisite: 
Chemistry 11, 12. Two hours of lecture and recitation, three 
hours of laboratory, each week. Fee, $4.00 each semester. 

Three hours, each semester. 


Physics 21, 22: General Physics. 

A course in the fundamental principles of physics, the 
development of its laws and the practical application of them. 
The theories of mechanics, heat, magnetism, electricity, sound 
and light are presented in lecture and demonstration, and are 
supplemented by practical work in the laboratory. Four 
hours of lecture and recitation, two hours of laboratory, each 
week. Prerequisite: Mathematics 14,12): Fee, ($2.50 each 
semester. 

Five hours, each semester. 





PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT 
FACULTY 





MARY HESTER COOPER, A.M. 
Mathematics, Physics 


PAULINE CRAIN, A.B. 
English, History 


MRS. A. M. JOHNSON, A.B. 
French 


ALBERT M. JOHNSON, A.B. 
English 


REV, J..Vo ROONTZ, A.M, 
Bible 


LOUISE LANDRUM, A.B. 
English, Latin 


THELMA M. McCLELLAND 
Mathematics 


FRANK D. McCLELLAND, A.B., M.S. 
Chemistry 


WILLIAM H. McKEE, B.S. 
Principal of Junior High School, Mathematics 


BENTON (Vv. RIDDLE, &.D., ALB: 


| Education 
KIDDOO P. SIMMONS, A.M. 
History 
MARY I. SPILMAN, A.B., M.S. 
Biology 


ALTHEA ROSE STEELE, A.M. 
Home Economics 


OLIVE R. WHITE, A.B. 
Latin, English 





PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT 


The Preparatory Department offers to students of 
high school grade the opportunity to prepare for col- 
lege entrance or for teaching. The department iS ac- 
credited in Class A by the Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools of the Southern States, and 
is accredited by the Department of, Education of Ken- 
tucky as a normal school, for the issuing and renewing 
of Elementary Certificates. 


The Preparatory Department is organized as a 
Junior High School, including the Seventh, Eighth, 
Ninth and Tenth Grades, and a Senior High School, 
composed of the Junior and Senior classes. 


COURSES OF STUDY 





JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


Seventh Grade: Ninth Grade: 

English English 

Arithmetic Algebra 

Geography Biology 

Penmanship and Spelling Latin 

Bible Bible (spring semester) 
Eighth Grade: Tenth Grade: 

English English 

Arithmetic, Algebra 

American History and Latin 

Civics Ancient History 
Penmanship and Spelling Bible (fall semester) 
Bible 
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SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


Classical Course 


Junior Year: Senior Year: 
American Literature English Literature 
Plane Geometry Latin 
Latin Bible (fall semesten) 
Bible (spring semester) American History 
Modern History Home Economics 
or French or French 


Scientific Course | 


Junior Year: Senior Year: 
American Literature English Literature 
Plane Geometry : Chemistry or 
Bible (spring semester) Home Economics 
Physics Bible (fall semester) 
or French American History 
Modern History Solid Geometry 
or French or French 


A total of sixteen units above the Eighth Grade is 
required for graduation from the Senior High School. 
A unit may be defined as the equivalent of one sub- 
ject taken through the entire school year. Four sub- 
jects, with Bible one semester each year, is the nor- 
mal load. Five subjects may be taken only when the 
student has evidenced scholarship above the average. 

Shght modifications of the above courses of study 
_ will be allowed in the case of students bringing credits 
from other high schools. In such case, however, the 
minimum requirements for graduation are as follows: 


eee CE CQ RCE SE TARE ADDR A SNM RG Ag 3% units 
Fg st 1 a RUINOLY PNAS) GSE RRO ARE NE DAP 1% units 
Plate | Ceorpe ry Pui a 1 anit 
POTeIe Teme ens el a 2... ANTES 
Ba BE 09) AEN SE a RM 1 unit 
RE a Loh 0 AOR WM ei ra a SURE 5 PAVE MAE et 
Net aS EUR AY GANG SSE pris CO] a eaL ag Sl %4-1 unit 








In science courses requiring laboratory work an 
extra fee is charged to cover the cost of materials and 
equipment. Breakage is charged to students respon- 
sible. The fees are as follows: 


BOLO UU oa 50 cents each semester 
COAT EE Ye easton ga tie false de jet ret $3.00 each semester 
LOSI) FOCOMOMRICS WN i Gl aa elle. $2.00 each semester 
POV ROCCO NMC NG Wid l gi dielera lalate as $1.50 each semester 


TEACHER TRAINING 


As has been stated, the Preparatory Department 1s 
accredited by the Department of Education as a nor- 
mal school, for the issuing and renewing of Elemen- 
tary Certificates. The conditions under which this 
certificate may be obtained are as follows: 


1. Provisional Elementary Certificate, valid for 
two years, is granted upon completion of eight units 
of high school work, including observation and prac- 
tice teaching and prescribed normal subjects, to stu- 
dents eighteen years of age or over. Four units of 
this work must be taken in the Preparatory Depart- 
ment of Pikeville College. 


2. A Provisional, or Local, Elementary Certificate 
will be renewed for two years on the completion of 
two additional units, earned after the issue of the 
certificate and before its expiration. These two units 
must be taken in the Preparatory Department of Pike- 
ville College. 

Students who wish to graduate from the Senior 
High School, and at the same time qualify for the 
Provisional Elementary Certificate, may do so by tak- 
ing the following course in the Junior and Senior 
years: 
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Normal Course 
Jumor. Year: 

American Literature 
Plane Geometry 
Bible (spring semester) 
Advanced Grammar (fall semester) 
Higher Arithmetic (spring semester) 
Home Economics or French 


Senior Year: 


English Literature 

Methods of Teaching, with Observation (fall semester) 

School Management and Practice Teaching (spring 
semester) 

Advanced Geography (fall semester) 

Health Education; Agriculture (spring semester) 

American History and Government 

Bible (fall semester) 

Penmanship and Spelling Drill (spring semester) 


Students in the Preparatory and Normal Depart- 
ments enjoy much the same advantages as the college 
students. They have their own athletic teams and 
literary societies, and are eligible for membership in 
the glee clubs, student publications and other organi- 
zations. | 


SYSTEM OF GRADING 


Monthly reports are sent to the parent or guardian 
of students in the Seventh, Eighth and Ninth grades. 
Reports of students in the Tenth Grade and in the 
Senior High School are mailed at the close of each 
semester. 


Passing grades are indicated as follows: 


A Excellent (90-100) 
B Good (80-90) 
C Average (70-79) 
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Grades below passing are indicated thus: 

y D Unsatisfactory; conditioned (60-69) 
I Incomplete 
E Failure 


D may be raised to C by a re-examination within 
six weeks after the opening of the following semester, 
or in any other way designated by the teacher. I, if 
excusable, may be raised to the proper grade; if inex- 
cusable, may be raised to C, by completing. the work. 

For closer grading, a plus (+) or minus (—) sign 
may be attached to the letter. For example, C-+- would 
indicate 77-79; C, 73-76; C—, 70-72. 7 
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GENERAL INFORMATION 





LOCATION 


IKEVILLE COLLEGE is located at Pikeville, 

Ky., the metropolis of the Big Sandy Valley, on 
the Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad, one hundred and 
ten miles south of Ashland and at the head of naviga- 
tion on the Big Sandy River. It is connected with 
Williamson, W. Va., by bus line and is easy of access 
from points in West Virginia. The C., C. & O. con- 
nection with the C. & O. at Elkhorn City gives easy 
access from Virginia and East Tennessee. Situated in 
the Sandy Valley, surrounded by the foothills of the 
Cumberland Mountains, it would be difficult to find 
a more beautiful and healthful location for a college 
town. 

BUILDINGS 


The Administration Building, which was completed 
in 1926, contains offices, seventeen large class rooms, 
laboratories, library, and an auditorium which will 
seat four hundred. An Estey Pipe Organ has been 
installed in the auditorium. The chapel, or auditorium, 
together with the organ, is the gift of Mrs. Delos O. 
Wickham in memory of her husband, whose name it 
bears. Mrs. Wm. Thaw was another large donor to 
the building. All of the money which has come to 
Pikeville College from the Kentucky Presbyterian 
Educational Movement has been used-in the construc- 
tion of this building. 

There is, in addition to the Administration Build- 
ing, a good, substantial brick school building contain- 
ing recitation rooms, library and reading room, chapel 
and principal’s office. | 

Hendrick Hall, which is a frame building, has been 
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enlarged and put in good order for occupancy as a 
dormitory for boys and young men, with accommoda- 
tions for about fifty. 

A new dormitory for young men, located beside 
the Administration Building on the hill overlooking 
Pikeville, has just been completed and is ready for 
occupancy. This is a magnificent building of brick, 
concrete and steel, consisting of three stories and 
basement, entirely fireproof throughout. It contains 
rooms to accommodate ninety-six young men, in addi- 
tion to a kitchen, dining room to seat 250 persons, 
rooms for faculty supervisors, large bathrooms on 
each floor and a well-furnished recreation room. The 
building is heated by steam, electrically lighted, and 
equipped with apparatus to maintain a constant sup- 
ply of hot water. The cost of this building, fully 
equipped, was approximately $100,000. This dormi- 
tory is available to young men of the college, senior 
high school and normal departments. 

The Derriana, a Christian home for women, is a 
brick and stone structure of four stories, including 
basement. It is heated by steam, lighted by electricity, 
has hot and cold water, bath rooms and all modern 
conveniences. It would be difficult to find a dormitory 
more conveniently arranged and more completely 
equipped for the comfort of young women. It was 
the gift of Mr. John A. Simpson in memory of his 
sister, Lucinda Derriana Simpson. The purpose of 
the donor was to erect a building in which the occu- 
pants would find a home of Christian culture and 
refinement during their school life. The social and 
home life with which the students are surrounded is 
calculated to lead to that Christian culture and devel- 
opment so essential to the highest type of womanhood. 
The dormitory site is on an elevation overlooking the 
town, which also affords a most beautiful view of 
mountain scenery. It is surrounded by some four 
acres of ground. 
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An emergency building was erected in the fall of 
1921, which gives the school four additional rooms. 
There is also a commodious gymnasium, which meets 
the needs for basketball and other indoor sports. 

The Laughlin Cottage, erected in 1922, is a com- 
modious brick house, modern in all of its appointments, 
and is used in connection with the work of the home 
economics department. 


RELIGIOUS LIFE 


As stated in another place, the school was estab- 
lished and is supported and controlled by the Presby- 
terian Church, but is non-sectarian. While all students 
receive regular and systematic instruction in the Eng- 
lish Bible, the tenets of no church are taught. All 
students are required to be present at the anissnh i exer- 
cises of one-half hour each day. 

Each year, soon after the opening of the spring 
semester, a series of student meetings is held. These 
services are in charge of some outstanding Christian 
leader who, in addition to his daily addresses, strives 
to meet in personal conference each of the students, 
and has proven most helpful in quickening the spiritual 
life of the school. 

There are five churches in the town: Presbyterian, 
Southern Methodist, Methodist Episcopal, Christian 
and Baptist. The students receive a warm welcome 
at any of the churches and each student is expected 
to be present at some one of them each Sunday. The 
aim of the religious life of the school is to lead the 
student to the Lord Jesus Christ, and let him select 
his own church home. 


STUDENT ACTIVITIES 


In addition to a strong curriculum, the student at 
Pikeville College finds a variety of valuable extra- 
curriculum organizations. Among these may be men- 
tioned athletic teams, glee clubs, literary societies, 
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school publications, debating and declamation teams, 
and other social and religious societies. The athletics, 
which consist principally of basketball, baseball and 
tennis, are under the supervision of a competent ath- 
letic director. For the past several years the Girls’ 
Glee Club has made a tour of the neighbering States, 
and has been highly commended for its excellent per- 
formances. All the school activities are under the 
supervision of members of the faculty. Students are 
encouraged to take an active part in at least one extra- 
curricular activity, but are limited in the number in 
which they may engage, in order that their studies 
may not suffer thereby. 


LIBRARY 


The Library contains about 3,000 volumes, among 
which are such reference works as the Century Dic- 
tionary, new International Encyclopedia, Encyclopedia 
Britannica, etc. The reading room is furnished with 
daily and weekly papers and leading magazines. A 
trained librarian is in charge and is ready to give valu- 
able aid to students in their reference work. 


GOVERNMENT 


The discipline is gentle but firm. Each student is 
expected to conform cheerfully to the requirements of 
the school. No student will be allowed to remain in 
the school whose influence, in the judgment of the 
faculty, is detrimental to the interests of the institu- 
tion. Parents who are not willing that their children 
should obey promptly are requested not to send them 
to us. Students are required to pay for any property 
that may be destroyed or damaged by them. 


ENDOWED SCHOLARSHIPS 


The Elizabeth A. Smith Scholarship, endowed 
with $2,000 by her daughter, Mrs. Mary Smith Pegan. 
The Mrs. Augusta Dana Chase Scholarship, en- 
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dowed with $1,000 by the Southern Industrial Educa- 
tional Association through the Philadelphia Auxiliary. 


The Clara E. Simons Scholarship, endowed with 
$500 by Mr. and Mrs. Conrad Simons. 


The Ada Palm Scholarship, endowed with $1,500 
by bequest of Miss Ada Palm, and held in trust by the 
East Liberty Presbyterian Church, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


The Judge Richard Apperson Scholarship of $25, 
given annually by Mrs. Margaret Apperson Gaitskill. 


The Wm. D. McDowell Scholarship of $4,000, en- 
dowed by Mr. D. F. H. McDowell, who says: “This 
scholarship is a memorial to my father, Wm. D. Mc- 
Dowell, who from childhood to manhood, both by ex- 
ample and precept, led and taught me in Christian 
living, and to whom I owe a debt of love and gratitude 
that cannot be paid.” 


LOAN FUND 


Mrs. Rosanna Powell Loan Fund of $100. 

The Edith Loan Fund of $325. 

The Park Presbyterian Bible School Loan Fund, 
$100. 


PRIZES 


The Dr. W. C. Condit prize of a gold watch is given 
to that member of the graduating class who has made 
the highest average for the last three years of the 
course. Attendance and deportment, as well as schol- 
arship, are taken into consideration in awarding this 
prize. This prize will not be awarded if no member of 
the class has made an average of at least 90 per cent 
for the three years preceding. 

The Margaret E. Record prize of $20 in gold, to be 
given to that member of the graduating class in the 
Preparatory Department who has made the second 
highest grade for three successive years. 
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EXPENSES 





The generosity of friends of Christian education, 
and assistance received from organizations of various 
kinds, enable the school to offer young men and wo- 
men an education at less than half the actual cost of it 
to the school. 

Tuition for college students is $22.50 per semester ; 
for students in the Senior High School, Normal De- 
partment, Ninth and Tenth Grades, $16.00 per sem- 
ester; for students in the Sixth, Seventh and Eighth 
Grades, $15.00 per semester, payable in advance. 
Tuition will not be refunded except when the student 
is compelled to leave school on account of sickness. 

In the science courses which require laboratory 
work, special fees are charged. The amounts of these 
fees are listed under the descriptions of the various 
courses. These fees are payable at the opening of the 
semester and are not refunded. 

Piano or vocal lessons are $18.00 per semester, for 
two thirty-minute periods per week. Pipe organ les- 
sons are $22.50 per semester, for two thirty-minute 
lessons per week. Pianos in the dormitories may be 
used for practice at a charge of $2.25 per semester. 
These fees are payable at the opening of the semester 
and no refund is made except when the lessons are 
discontinued, or the student is absent, for more than 
two weeks. 

Rooms in The Derriana, the dormitory for young 
ladies, for two and three students, are $9.00, $11.25 
and $13.50 per student for the semester, depending on 
the desirability of the rooms. Rooms in the new 
dormitory for young men are all furnished for two 
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students. They are $9.00, $11.25 and $13.50 per stu- 
dent for the semester, depending on the desirability 
of the rooms. Boys in the Sixth, Seventh and Eighth 
Grades room in Hendrick Hall. These rooms are 
furnished for two boys and are $9.00 per student for 
the semester. Room rent is payable at the opening 
of the semester and is not refunded except when the 
student is compelled to leave school on account of 
sickness. ? 

Each student rooming in the dormitories must 
furnish four sheets, a pair of cotton blankets, two 
pillow slips and six towels. Pillow slips should be 
made for pillows which are 19x27 inches. On enter- 
ing the dormitory the student pays to the matron 
$1.00 for blankets and room key. Fifty cents of this 
fee pays for laundering of the blankets; the remaining 
fifty cents is refunded when the key is returned by 
the student at the end of the semester. 

Rooms may be reserved before the opening of the 
semester by making a deposit of $3.00. This reserva- 
tion fee will be deducted from the fees due at regis- 
tration. | 

A cafeteria on the ground floor of the new dormi- 
tory for young men furnishes board for the students 
in all dormitories. Plain, wholesome and nourishing 
food is furnished at actual cost. Meal tickets are sold 
to these who desire them. An economical student 
should be able to obtain board at the cafeteria for 
approximately $3.00 per week. 

Registration is not complete, and no student is 
admitted to classes, until all fees due at the opening 
of the semester, including room, tuition, music and 
laboratory fees, are paid to the Secretary. 

Following are estimates of the expenses for one 
semester and for the entire year in each department: 
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Semester: COLLEGE 


De gi OE LAL Ip g Vin Sb cs ip in wp ini Nhl salle $ 22.50 
ROO A BVECABED ice ie kies viele eh nies ie been 11.25 
Laboratory \fee (average). i. 0. eee ees 4.00 
BOOKS ACESTUIMATCE) Nas bie ev bie vee dees eek sel 8.00 
Boat | COSA CCED es bios weiee voile sinless oo ys 54.00 
Laundry (estimated) ......000c0eeeeeeee 9.00 
Incidentals, (estimated) (.0.0s.6s 6. sees ees 5.00 

Estimated total for one semester..... $113.75 

Estimated total for entire year...... 227.50 


Senior High School, Normal Department, Ninth 
and Tenth Grades 


Semester: 
YER ER COs Mahe Uren Gil biaNeie a Ww etetela sla whe $ 16.00 
ROOT MAVEVAWED SoC RUNS ian Uae CIES ails a be 11.25 
Laporatory itee Laverage) . ec ues. sy NON 3.00 
BOOKS ESTATE Ure reco 6.00 
Board CEStUMBLEO GW i visi 54.00 
Laundry (estimated ula wierd ee cnn ee 9.00 
Tncidentals \\(estimated) a eee is aes eee 5.00 


Estimated total for one semester....$104.25 
Estimated total for entire year...... 208.50 


Sixth, Seventh and Eighth Grades 
The expenses for these grades are approximately 
the same as for the Ninth and Tenth Grades, except 
that the cost of books is somewhat less, tuition is 
$15.00 per semester and room is $9.00 per semester. 


SELF-SUPPORT 


There are opportunities for a few students to sup- 
port themselves partially while in school. Several 
boys and girls can be supplied with work at the cafe- 
teria, for which they receive an allowance on their 
board. A few boys are employed in doing janitor 
work, and in that way make part of their expenses. 
There are also some openings for boys to work in 
town, They will be permitted to do this as long as it 
does not interfere with their school duties. 
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REGISTRATION, 1928-1929 
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JUNIOR COLLEGE 
Post-Graduate Students 


FOREROR By) aCe en ARE a Lookout, 
PLOT GE PROT Ge ine neem COCR dle w dai Pikeville, 
SOE: ERR ee i Ol a an A NCPR A, I oh Dg Canada, 
RN Haig ne oth ed) MRR aN con eae U A CN ANS TTR REO Mg Jonancy, 
A NE esgic a ooh Bch TL ROMEO EERIE OOS AP ae ea EteaL A NEA Jonancy, 


ad Laks Bambee > Lait GM BANG Ra LW TSA ME UPA AO MA DAN Royalton, 
Dele e OAMEB OTC ELESS ce 6 RMMDASLAIA RENE MRE ESEACR RAE AUA NG NG Re Re SQA Pikeville, 
Pee EE aR To 1 Ca NLA ONE ry NG eee ERA DD ETON Pikeville, 
YS Ca UNL 8 @ IR UN a AI TENA Ra UGCA Meh ANON easter Pikeville, 
a me a bat today DMI HE, AA aD RHE A AD RV UR RU CaP NLA AN Ashcamp, 
CSeSOT CMUOTEAR DN RNR SLR LG a Un e Douglas, 
Viel U Ts Foal Ie: a) MMA UTE OSIM MGT UDR UA. her RPE GANG ML A) Harold, 
Ue bers Os MAIC Pe oa ee RE UE A Sy AS urea IA Pikeville, 
Lea TU a Co | Raa aA TAU RA PGB TPUIN GSE GT iO Mi Pikeville, 
TIOMIR. AECMIRE Cy led ed Ridialecy Glcp been g abe ed bie Mas en Pikeville, 
MeCieladds) “Thelma Mv yoy ods fata belt Pikeville, 
Ve ids, soot NEA TA OU SUM RUE SAR A Williamson, W. 
bY ON a CPA Soe mm MAM gE NAM MACOS Ae HE Pe APRA Pikeville, 
Rate NN OSen Mie: CL 2a iate ds Ge eh Ges Wey bila Sey Ashcamp, 
COME EME Ue Re ee CAE Me Me a MERE RA RENMEI UN Nie gol Zebulon, 
SOTET DIY DS a ne Ce ie Eels A UM eae a Canada, 
Wealiere: (Amante hy Pot eR rus Me cry ns eile Ginn Pikeville, 
Freshman Class 
PTR AORN ME ON ah ON a OT AT Ge Baileysville, W. 
VPP UNL! UIT bade be aih gah eek! Na BE On Say West Van Lear, 
PAG ER OTIER Toi cic il probe eda Mio kiaibie WwiD vais Wate: ACW a Pikeville, 
RP I NRA ba) BG Cn dies flea W Louie CH RNR rN ala Lionelli, 
AAs ar ca TM Sb a CNS yO CU MP a TRO SR Manco, 
CSR TS NNER EER UCL a ge ein ON i Pikeville, 
ME Te SW ANG Fg VO ASD A a IR DUD cP CH Whitesburg, 
CHAMEY: \ ETE? EEE OOOE CW Mules Maden w ina wate Maeid Pikeville, 
CO GTeSS/ EECA Ro Calle TU Apne str Hellier, 
COUNTER, MODE TRUER CL CS CUE RES PRR ALOE CN ath Hueysville, 
Coleman’ Berta! (Oe SOLU RUU a PL Ree BU aL EO. Regina, 
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CHORIN EYL RRC arn is bas Zebulon, 
OORT RIM Pann n NE AN ayo Le a eee 
Pret Can NMP NE ga os say Ded. OGRA a Re CR ae EAE Esco, 
PU TRLOEL, |) PRPS SIa TRB ule tek pa ices ih ie)s raya be da lata tile bord biafel d Pikeville, 
BVETEQUA AMG DU UL LUN Le CCT Le eek aoa deals Typo, 
Pigs COTE LEP E ee REM Weak ek enka Whitesburg, 
Pe) Neo tay F946 os. URMMEA EN NUDE NN TRUE oS en a Prestonsburg, 
PORES OR eM RNA oy rll of Pikeville, 
Pah Bey Ore eo Dame ED Uy. A bu ial old's Jonancy, 
Eek oh gn ss cia ui a MG Mpially f genial d WU CORI nea VD AP Se eg Pikeville, 
Horne Poa oy LENE TEASE IY LE UTE UPR OR eae Dungannon, 
far Mae er CUMIN 5 0 UR ot RROD LATION EN MERC OER AD) Wooton, 
PUES CMR UN IMEA ReUc CU UN MS a a ele Lagat Meta, 
Pe a, Fo Ee) SS enM gRa A De BUACOEG RDN Robinson Creek, 
FAek Saas TURIOE Co a HP RAGS ASU NaN Pikeville, 
TOOEEEE SV APERET MEDD are mune oie aL McAndrews, 
(BN or eT ay MMe GET Oe g CM SONS Dm AIOE ROL IS il ley MEMRAM Bee, 
al oA SAT oi DE EA CRN a VAL VOD MARA OO yop ln a Pikeville, 
Aino oy cine OS co coh ARO ay TNO Ea McCarr, 
PECTOKOY: RANI I LL ciclo gia NE LiWs wharamiunay sie nua Vai Coeburn, 
LOE TSS eg OMAN bf 511 og GOON URE NRG Tor MALARIA HUN MINS A aE Coeburn, 
EEA 8 Oe sc AUN aa NY aa Oe EUROS MG OCIA A yD NA Stone, 
DAES REET IEEE 5p bin a aceioise aide oe eee Mob aor Belfry, 
AE INE POT ice ce ys Cee tld cs ld oalbinie Gib late Prestonsburg, 
RAR WRT UAREN WF Gl Oi elaintn a CUUTaI IG oa muh isl ielet aes e Wiuie Praise, 
Be Career i Mui SUNG Al Rh yl) Ox, W. 
ON Ts QP CC ry NAME Ole re PNW Bie FB Sg Sag aR aR aa Ra CAN Gallup, 
Ea rs PURI BES COs 2 UR UDOT ORS MURR MER ee DL PS RMA Grethel, 
Ee Aa Gee a DR STA ABSA GT a BS Ne a AMR Stone, 
a Seg A, Wy CELE SOCEM USER URS en A Nee TRU RP Pikeville, 
OEE) BARON Ral Uialg wil Rimvelsisraiie le! be veculs/ tiem late Pikeville, 
ETON MAI US ECE RSS, NSIT LA ERG MaRS MR EMC Pikeville, 
eae AMAR 3 6c EMA INR oe PMN ie" Pikeville, 
PRs | ENTERED geil Wy W Wis Conte lace lpia ail Cy ain talypl Coeburn, 
POET OTS ANAN QLccar! BRAUN ace MT ASL er eye a AUP OA KR Praise, 
BOAT ETC) NEE PORTR OS ULC a Ewe ina LORS Sa ula 

PR LO OL EPRI Susie ie a sais kal wiole Weleialeia Mii lalela eagle wipers ig 

FREE E, EGRET EA EROITIO We Uli alsle ea tel G's api aleoalyls bik tee 
REDE CHa alo tate gina (s eine eipla taste ju Mie pie 
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Russel’; Lounmette ou, oe Se AN a aS Wooton, Ky. 
ETO CH EG ETO ON ui Sua Gate City, Va. 
IODA EVER TE yc Ce a Se oh a ar Stop, Ky. 
SHG ORE ee eae ci Alma, Mich. 
OPAC SRO E LN ui Chi Daa ICH NIA UAT A oi Harold, Ky. 
mee Em S60 COMER: Ba ol | WC UpaaRRe DR grige a aae avra On MFR ARERR VA ry gig Pikeville, Ky. 
PROTMBUIY, NGPOI Re ee ie ee Cee dere cee Pikeville, Ky. 
Oa aig ek Am ctayg 6B: Ico t Are RR PUMURUCy a INCAS AHA aAS AS MoMA ee Jonancy, Ky. 
(PVE es AVOERE eo eye ee gt sg Jonancy, Ky. 
MIpCeeT ar, WVAlsOR RODerE CC ery ys Lorain, Ohio 
MEU EID BEY ar: ER Ab SUNRISE oy eG A MEAT gh ag Weeksbury, Ky. 
Williamson, Payne oi. c6 eu. ANCA ONS Dice Pikeville, Ky, 
NO UMOT eT INOT AH CO eb us C ie es ih On Phelps, Ky. 


PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT 
SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


Senior Class 


Auxier, Hester Madison, Fred 
Childers, George Moult, Emily 
Childers, John Music, Mildred 
Cline, John Osborn, Earl 
Coleman, Charline Osborn, Scott 
Damron, Claire Potter, Lenna Mae 
Day, Franklin Ratliff, Katherine 
Dingus, Olvo Ratliff, Ralph 
Elliott, Nancy Ratliff, Ray | 
Elswick, Hazel Smallwood, Bessie. 
Evans, Bowes Stone, Eleanor Marie 
Greer, Louise Stratton, [rene 
Guthrie, Thompson C., Jr. Sturgell, Georgia 
Hylton, Mousie Syck, Orene 

Kelly, Beatrice Trivette, Mollie 
Kelly, Berniece Weddington, Taft 
Kilgore, Lucille Williams, Aubrey 
King, Della Williams, Veronica 
Knight, Lillian R. Wolford, Raymond 


Looney, Texas 
Junior Class 
Amick, Joe Baker, Ollie 
Auxier, Frank Bell Claypool, Mary Louise 
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Cline, Genevieve Ratliff, James Victor 


Cochran, Carl Reynolds, Blanche 
Coleman, James Reynolds, Mary Hager 
Deskins, Fae Roberts, Ranel | 
Elvove, Clara Scaggs, Bernice 
Gearheart, Carlie Avis Smallwood, Mae 

Gray, Virgil Smith, Hugh 
Hereford, Challen Smith, Maxie 

Locke, Ruth Vanover, Lela Faye 
Parker, Nina Mae Webb, J. Pem 

Potter, Holiday Williams, Clarica 


Ramey, Kelsie 
Normal Students 


Baker, Ollie Looney, Texas 
Bartley, Marie Mullins, John S. 
Bartley, Myrtle Music, Mildred 
Bartley, Ruby Potter, Lenna Mae 
Bishop, Mae Preece, Nellie Rae 
Blanton, Belma Ratliff, Katherine 
Chaney, Greeley Sloan, Mousie Mae 
Childers, George Smallwood, Bessie 
Damron, Clyde K. Sowards, Belva 
Elswick, Hazel Stratton, Irene 
Hunt, Velma Sturgell, Georgia 
Hylton, Mousie Swindal, Alma 
Kelly, Beatrice Thacker, William 
Kelly, Berniece Vanover, Lela Faye 
Kilgore, Lucille Wolford, Raymond. 
Knight, Lillian R. Wolford, Russell 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
- Tenth Grade 


Amick, Rebecca Howell, Fannie Mae 
Burke, Billy Huffman, Jetta Lee 
Canella, Jack Hughes, Glima 
Damron, Clarence Lewis, Evelyn 
Damron, Hubert Murrill, Virginia 
Dotson, Jesse Penix, Doris 
Ellison, Herbert Repass, Ruth 
Evans, Jane Robinson, Dorcy 
Hambly, Sarah Anna Smith, Chester 

Holt, Mont, Jr. Smith, Clyde 
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Stone, Joel 
Thomas, Eugene 
Trent, Ruth 
Trimble, Robert 
Trivette, Maurice 


Adkins, June 
Belcher, Hazel 
Bishop, Myrl 
Bradley, Myron 
Call, John George 
Cline, Garred Oliver 


Collier, Millard 


Damron, Bernice 
Fleming, Ballard 
Greer, Emma 
Hall, Mrs. Charhe 
Hambly, William 
Hess, Carles 
Hughes, Arthur 


Amick, James 
Bentley, George 
Childers, Ruby 
Forsyth, Frank © 
Forsyth, Thomas 
Hatfield, Charline 
Johns, James 
McKee, Mays 
Miller, Everett 


Call, John Perry 
Childers, Donald 
Fleming, Edna 
Fleming, Hillard 
Greer, George 
Hatcher, Walter 
Huffman, Jack 
Huffman, William 
Johnson, Marie 
Justice, Charles 


Walters, Virginia 
Williamson, John 
Wimbish, Alma 
Wood, Murriel 
Wright, Forester 


Ninth Grade 


Ison, Josephine 


- Kilburn, Hoffman 


McClennen, Robert 
Morgan, Marie 
Murrill, James H. 
Rowe, Golden 
Scott, Jo Allyne 
Stratton, Louise 
Tackette, Bertha 
Tackitt, Stella 
Trent, Fred 
Trivette, Hazel 
Trivette, Marjorie © 
Wright, Nona 


Eighth Grade 


Parker, Maxine 
Penix, Elizabeth 
Potter, John. 
Smallwood, Dessa 
Syck, Bernice 
Wellman, Lon 
Williamson, May 
Yost, William 


Seventh Grade 


McPeek, Zilpha 
Maynard, Reba 
Patrick, William 
Ramsey, Violet 
Ratliff, Robert 
Scott, Archie 

Smith, Irene 

Sword, Harold 
ivensiney Mintona 
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